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THE RECENT ARMY CHANGES IN GERMANY 


THE events which culminated in Herr Hitler's “ purge”’ of 
February 4 provide one more of those sudden and unpredictable 
developments which periodically twitch aside the impassive mask 
of Nazi Germany and disclose the difficulties which underly the 
building of a totalitarian State; the obstacles in the way of com- 
bining Nationalism and Socialism, and of reconciling such a com- 
bination with conservative and military tradition. The struggle, 
which has existed since the earliest days of the Nazi Party, between 
the Extremists and the Moderates, became a part of the increasing 
difficulties which had developed between the Party and the Army, 
and the results may be of the greatest importance to the course of 
European events. 

Despite the fog which still obscures the situation, certain 
features are discernable in comparative clearness. The divergence 
of views between the Left and Right Wings of the Party as to the 
internal and external policies to be followed by the Government 
became intensified through the personal rivalry between Herr 
Himmler and General (now Field-Marshal) Géring which grew up 
since their division of power after the events of June 30, 1934. 
[he Left, under the leadership of Herr Himmler, Dr. Goebbels, and 
Herr von Ribbentrop, advocated a more active revolutionary policy 
at home and abroad. They wished to see the Rome-Berlin axis 
strengthened and the Anti-Comintern Pact more forcefully imple- 
mented. Having persuaded the Fiihrer to embark on the Spanish 
adventure, in opposition to the advice of the General Staff, they 
were prepared to render General Franco a greater degree of “ aid 
and succour ”’ than had previously been accorded him. At the same 
time they favoured the pursuit of policies towards Austria and 
Czecho-Slovakia which should encourage the pro-Nazi elements in 
those countries to greater ‘‘ spontaneity.”’ 

In internal affairs, the same radical group desired an intensifica- 
tion of the anti-Jewish campaign, and, above all, the extension of 
the control of the Party over the Army. The independent attitude 
and thinly-veiled contempt of the senior officers of the General Staff 
and of the officers of the Old Army who had returned to military 
service after 1933 had long been a source of irritation to the leaders 
of the Left, who yearned for the establishment of a Volksheer, in 
which both officers and men would be imbued with the doctrine of 
the Fiihrerprinzip. 

To these revolutionary policies the Moderates of the Right, 
supported by the conservatives of the General Staff and the Foreign 
Office, and by the great financial and industrial interests of the 
country, were completely opposed. Apart from the danger involved 
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from the adoption of such a foreign policy as the Left advocated, 
the Right pointed out that if the Rome-Berlin axis were to be 
strengthened, it was inopportune to pursue a more active policy of 
intervention in Austria which, they thought, could only meet with 
disfavour from Signor Mussolini. As for Spain, there was a general 
tendency towards cutting the losses and recognizing the existence 
of a stalemate. Moreover, there were those among the senior 
Generals who still hankered after the close liaison which had existed 
between the General Staffs of the Reich and the Soviet Union 
before the Nazi Revolution. 

More and more, however, the struggle centred around the 
control of the Army, and the rivalry between Herr Himmler and 
General Goring. Herr Himmler had gained control over the whole 
police forces of the State, the Gestapo, the S.S., the Prussian police 
(control of which he had secured from General Géring), down to 
the village constabulary and the forest rangers (who had also 
originally been subject to his rival). He aimed at uniting this 
control with that of the Reichswehr, thus bringing all the armed 
forces of the Reich under one command. 

Opinion in the Army itself was also divided. The conservative 
element of the General Staff had long been opposed to the anti- 
Christian propaganda and Weltanschauliche education to which the 
youth of Germany was being subjected in the Labour Camps, the 
S.S., the Hitler Jugend, and the Deutsche Jungvolk. They were 
sceptical as to whether the imbibing of ideological problems would 
produce good soldiers, even if it succeeded in producing good Nazi 
patriots, and they regarded Field-Marshal von Blomberg and 
General von Reichenau as political soldiers, too closely associated 
with the Party and its disruptive doctrines. 

There were also those in the Corps of Officers who felt that 
the Army owed its new life and strength to the Revolution of 1933 
and in particular to the Fiihrer, and that a closer association with 
the Party would not prove as detrimental to the Army as their 
seniors appeared to consider. These younger generals made their 
peace with Herr Himmler. 

The mésalliance contracted by Field-Marshal Blomberg provided 
the occasion for a trial of strength. Taking his stand upon the 
tradition of the military caste, General von Fritsch, the Commander- 
in-Chief, persuaded the Fiihrer to ask for the Marshal’s resignation, 
and at the same time made certain demands. The Reichswehr, he 
claimed, should be permitted to maintain its traditional status above 
politics and should not be subjected to the anti-Christian doctrines 
of Herr Rosenberg, the army chaplains being assured freedom of 
ministration. He also urged against an “‘ activist’ foreign policy. 

The question was thus frankly posed to the Fiihrer : was the Army 
to becontrolled by the Party or was it to retain its aloof position ? 
Having dismissed his War Minister, to whom he was personally 
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attached, was he to appoint as successor a regular soldier, such as 
General von Fritsch, or a political General such as General von 
Reichenau ? Or was he perhaps to give the direction of the War 
Ministry to a Party Member, and, if so, from which Wing ? 

It is alleged that, while the Fiihrer was pondering these alter- 

natives, Herr Himmler appeared with a dossier compiled by the 

Gestapo purporting to reveal the activities of General von Fritsch 
8 and some of his older colleagues in support of a movement for the 
restoration of the Monarchy, to which colour appears to have been 
given by certain indiscretions expressed at a military dinner-party 
given in honour of the Kaiser’s birthday on January 27. 

What truth there is in this allegation and whether or not it 
played an important part in influencing Herr Hitler’s decisions is 
uncertain, but the fact remains that on the night of February 4 
he took the unexpected step of dismissing General von Fritsch and 
thirteen other senior general officers, all of whom may be considered 
to hold conservative views, and of assuming the political control of 
the Army himself, assisted by a chief of staff for national defence.‘ 
fhe officer appointed to this position, General Wilhelm Keitel. 
was selected from among those younger Generals who are believed 
to be more actively in sympathy with the principles and policy of 
the National-Socialist Party. 

These and other recent military appointments, together with 
the transfer of Herr von Ribbentrop to the Foreign Office, the 
recall of three ‘‘ moderate ’’’ Ambassadors, and the fobbing-off of 
Baron von Neurath and General GG6ring with the presidency of the 
Privy Council and a Field-Marshal’s baton respectively,* would tend 
to indicate a sweeping victory for the Left, and for Herr Himmler. 
It is not necessary that a portfolio of Public Security should be 
created for him ; with his nominees in the Cabinet and the Privy 
Council he can influence policy without himself appearing in the 
limelight ; he has achieved the enviable position of having power 
without responsibility. 

The effect of the new purge on the German position at home 
and abroad has yet to be seen. Many of the early rumours of flight 
and opposition on the part of distinguished figures may be discounted 
as exaggeration, but it is inevitable that the prestige of the Nazi 
régime must suffer unless it can be shown that the Party can 
completely overcome all possible dissension and that Germany can 
’ present a united front in time of danger. For the Army the changes 

are likely to be drastic if the policy of a Volksheer is to be adopted. 
Officers may have to pass through Nazi cadet schools before taking 
up their commissions, and all ranks may be required to adopt the 
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_ (1) For details of the changes effected by Herr Hitler on February 4 see 
Chronology, p. 14. 

__(2) It should be added that the opportunity was also taken to complete the 
unification of control over the execution of the Four Years’ Plan, by the reorganiza- 
tion of the Ministry of Economics and the subordination of the new Minister, Herr 
Funk, to Field-Marshal Géring as Commissioner for the Plan. 
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Party salute in place of the usual military one. The position of 
the Army pastors is likely to become increasingly difficult and that 
of Herr Rosenberg’s anti-Christian missionaries more firmly estab- 
lished. The compulsory instruction of troops in Nazi principles is 
also probable, and it may even be that the mixed commissions, 
composed of military officers, Gestapo, and S.S. officials which are 
now investigating the political views of the garrisons, may be the 
forerunner of the appointment of political commissars to all military 
commands. 

If, as seems both possible and probable, this welding of the 
Army with Party is achieved, it will not be without a bitter irony. 
Less than four years ago a policy strangely similar to this was urged 
by Réhm, who sought to bring the Brown Army, of which he was 
Chief of Staff, into closer connection with the Reichswehr. Hitler’s 
refusal at that date provoked the quarrel which terminated in the 
drastic purge of June 30, 1934, when the Reichswehr looked on while 
their rivals were “ liquidated’ at the hands of Himmler. There 
would seem to be something like Nemesis in the fact that it is now 
the Reichswehr which is purged by the same hand. By condoning 
the action taken on June 30, 1934—it should be remembered that 
the congratulations of the Cabinet on this occasion were conveyed 
to the Fiihrer by Field-Marshal von Blomberg—the Reichswehr laid 
themselves open to attack by the same methods—and it is said 
authoritatively that resistance to the commissions of investigation 
may be met with the execution squad. 

One important factor must not be overlooked. General Beck 
apparently remains unscathed in his old position as Chief of Staff 
of the Army. In political views he saw eye to eye with General von 
Fritsch, and, like him, was strongly opposed to the instruction of 
the troops in Weltanschauung and anti-Christian principles. His 
retention may provide a further source of cleavage in the Army 
through divided loyalties, or it may ensure the preservation of a 
modicum of the former non-political traditions. The new Commander- 
in-Chief of the troops, General von Brauschitsch, is believed to share 
the views of General Beck. 

It is as yet too early to judge the effect of recent events on the 
Army as a fighting force, but it is evident that the possibility exists 
that, as in Russia, the efficiency of the national military machine 
has been sacrificed to the security of the régime. For whether able 
Generals are executed or merely dismissed, the effect on the 
machine as a whole is apt to be serious. 

To prophesy in present circumstances would be exceedingly 


rash. It is only possible to record what appear to be the facts. 
X.Y.Z. 
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7 
JAPAN’S STATEMENT ON NAVAL BUILDING PLANS 


[HE Japanese Government’s reply to the Notes from Great Britain 
France, and the U.S.A. ve naval building was handed to the Ambassa- 
dors of the three countries on Feb. 12. This recalled that Japan had 
proposed the total abolition of capital ships and aircraft carriers at the 
last naval conference, but had contended that qualitative limitation, 
if not accompanied by quantitative, would not bring about any fair 
and equitable measure of disarmament. 

At this juncture, when there was in existence no fair disarmament 
treaty to which Japan was a party the mere communication of informa- 
tion ve the construction of vessels would not contribute to any equitable 
measure of disarmament, and the Government therefore were unable 
to comply with this request. 

They failed to see any logical reasoning in the assumption that 
they must be deemed to entertain a scheme of building vessels not in 
conformity with the Treaty limits from the mere fact that they did 
not reply giving the desired information, and were of opinion that 
“it is not a matter which should concern this Government if your 
Government, on the basis of whatever reason or rumour, should exercise 
the right of escalation provided in any treaty to which Japan is not a 
party.” 

As to further discussion of the question of limiting tonnage and 
gun calibres the Government did not consider this would conduce in 
any measure to the realisation of their desires ve disarmament, but 
they would be ready to enter any discussion which gave primary 
importance to fair quantitative limitation. 

A statement accompanying the reply pointed out that mere 
qualitative limitation would create a tendency to make up for deficien- 
cies in quality by a quantitative augmentation, and “it cannot be 
considered fair that the 3 Powers should take up the position that if 
Japan should fail to meet their desire they would dogmatically conclude 
that she must be constructing vessels not in conformity with the 
limits’ of the Treaty, and make that a reason for armament expansion. 
Responsibility for any future development must therefore be borne by 


_ the leading naval Powers themselves. 


If the Powers should expand their armaments because of their 
assumption that Japan was building vessels outside the treaty limits 
Japan “ will have no alternative but to alter her building plans in order 
to cope with that construction.” (This last phrase occurred only in 


_ the official English version issued by the Government, and the statement 





in Japanese issued by the Vice-Minister of the Navy was less precise.) 
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MR. EDEN’S SPEECH TO THE JUNIOR IMPERIAL 
LEAGUE. 


MR. EDEN, speaking at Birmingham on February 12, said that if 
they were to have peace in the time of the younger generation it meant 
that in any agreement made to-day there must be no sacrifice of prin- 
ciples and no shirking of responsibilities merely to obtain quick results. 
While they were ready to make their contribution to strengthen peace, 
it was well understood that others must make theirs too. “ We offer 
friendship to all,’’ he said, “ but on equal terms. For it is not by 
seeking to buy temporary good will that peace is made, but on a basis 
of frank reciprocity with mutual respect.” 

In a changing world there was one thing that did not change— 
the qualities which created for the British nation the position it held 
in the world to-day. 

As to the League of Nations, its foundations remained, though its 
fabric would seem to have been weakened by successive disappoint- 
ments. ‘“‘ Our efforts may be checked,” he went on, “ but we are not 
beaten, and I am optimistic enough to think that the world will build 
again.’’ Even its most violent critics did not dare to suggest that the 
ideals behind the League were not right. The spirit of the League 
did not live only or chiefly in Geneva. It was the spirit that had 
always inspired them in Great Britain, the spirit of greater and more 
effective co-operation and understanding, and there was no better 
example of this spirit than in the Empire itself. 

In Great Britain they had the duty of making their foreign policy 
not merely a policy framed from the standpoint of Britain, but one 
which sought to take account in its broad conceptions of the senti- 
ments of an Empire. 

If they surveyed the world, was there one single nation with which 
they would wish to change places ? 

Of all the privileges they possessed the best was freedom, and if 
once they forsook that they would betray the trust it was their duty 
to hand on. Among the voluntary associations in Britain there was 
ample scope for service to the State. Democracy had its own objectives 
and must pursue them in its own way. ‘‘ This does not mean defiance 
or antagonism towards other countries,” he declared. ‘‘ Friendship 
between democracies and dictatorships must not become impossible. 
We do not wish to see the lasting cleavage of democracies ranging 
themselves against dictatorships. I feel that the future rests with you 
to concentrate not on the differences, but on what is common to both. 
But remember this implies that you should know your own faith, 
and let it be a faith born of conviction.” 

The British system took the greatest good of the greatest number 
for its constant objective. When people called them decadent, or their 
institutions out of date, they knew they were wrong. But they must 
also see that others were not misled. 
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Argentina 

a Feb. 13.—Dr. Cantilo was appointed Foreign Minister in succession 

i to Dr. Ortiz, who was due to assume office as President of the Republic. 

n- = Australia 

» 2 Feb. 2.—The Empire Parliamentary Association met privately in 
" Sydney to discuss Imperial development. The Prime Minister 

emphasized the Commonwealth’s desire for more immigrants of British 

stock. 


Austria 

Feb. 11.—A decree was issued extending the period of military 
service from 12 to 18 months. 

Feb. 12.—The Chancellor’s visit to Herr Hitler. (See Germany. 
External A ffatrs.) 

The Wiener Zeitung stated that “the negotiations (with Herr 
Hitler) were important, but naturally, owing to the immense complexity 
ind extent of the problems, it was impossible to reach a uniform 
attitude. . . .” 

Feb. 14.—Reports ve agreement proposed by Herr Hitler for 
settlement of relations with Germany. (See Germany. External 
Affatrs.) 

Reports were current in Vienna that the Chancellor had agreed 
provisionally to appoint Dr. von Seyss-Inquart as Home Minister with 
control of the police, but that President Miklas, when the proposed 
agreement was submitted to him, refused to sign it if the control of 
the police did not remain in the hands of the Director of Public Security. 
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China 

Feb. 10.—According to reports reaching India, the Tungan military 
leaders in Sinkiang had decided to support the Chinese against the 
Japanese, and General Ma Chung-ying was stated to be on his way to 
Kansu. General Ma Ho-shan was also reported to be going there. 

Feb. 11.—The Peking-Suiyuan Railway was placed under the 
_ control of the South Manchuria Railway. 
t The new Federal Reserve Bank was inaugurated in Peking. The 
g ‘pital was $25 million, half of which was found by the Provisional 
_ Government, which raised the money by a loan from 3 Japanese banks. 
lhe other half would be provided by 8 local banks, including branches 
of the 3 Nanking Government banks. 

Feb, 12.—The flag of the Provisional Government was hoisted over 
the Pegg office at Tsingtao, and the lower tariff schedule brought 
into force, 
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Sino-Japanese War 
PROGRESS OF HOSTILITIES, 
North China. 
Feb. 3.—The Japanese occupied Chefoo without opposition. 
Feb. 6.—Lungkow was also occupied without opposition. 
Feb. 7.—Japanese forces resumed their advance down the Peking- 
Hankow railway and captured Nanlo, some 30 miles east of Changte. 
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Feb. 13.—On the Peking-Hankow line the Japanese advanced 
south of Changte to within 70-75 miles of Chengchow, the junction 
with the Lunghai railway. Another column advancing from Taming 
captured Puyang, while a third captured Hwahsien, near Taokow 
(terminus of the Honan line running west to Tsinghwachen, near the 
Shansi border). 

Chinese guerillas were reported to be harassing the Japanese at 
Paotingfu and Chochow. 

Feb. 14.—The Japanese occupied Chihsien, south of Changte, and 
a column from Taming was reported to be making progress tow ard 
the Yellow River. The Chinese claimed to have occupied Wenshang, 
north of Tsining, and to be harassing the Japanese in that area. 

Fighting was reported in North Shansi and 10,000 Japanese troops 
left Shihchiachwang for Taiyuanfu. In Honan they claimed to have 
killed nearly 10,000 Chinese in 5 days’ fighting. 

The line was stated to have been cut near Paoting and at Tingchow 
by Chinese irregulars. 


Shanghai and the Yangtze Valley. 

Feb. 1.—The Japanese occupied Linhwaikwan, east of Pengpu, 
100 miles south of Suchow. Another column was reported to be 
approaching Haichow. 

Feb. 2.—The Japanese also occupied Tingyuan, Fengyang, and 
Pengpu. Aeroplanes bombed 140 Chinese junks taking Chinese troops 
from Pengpu and killed 1,000 men. 

Feb. 4.—A division of Chinese troops was reported to be surrounded 
just south-west of Pengpu. 

Feb. 5.—The Japanese succeeded in crossing the Hwai River and 
captured Hwaiyuan. 

Feb. 6.—The Chinese were reported to have lost over 1,500 killed 
at Fangshan while retreating from the area west of Pengpu. (They 
had been attempting to hold the north bank of the Hwai River.) 

Feb. 7.—The Chinese counter-attacked on the south bank of the 
Hwai, supported by bombers piloted by members of the Foreign 
Legion, which bombed the Japanese at Pengpu. 

Chiang kai-shek was reported to have moved forward 100,000 fresh 
troops into the fighting area to defend the Lunghai Railway. 

General Matsui issued an order at Nanking to his commanders to 
tighten up discipline so as to enhance the prestige of the Imperial 
Army. 
Feb. 8.—Hankow and Ichang were raided by naval aircraft. 


South China. 

Feb. 3.—Martial law was declared at Canton. The local govern- 
ment asked foreign Consuls to request foreign ships to leave the port 
and pass the Bocca Tigris forts before sunset. 

Feb. 4.—The Canton authorities stated that many traitors had 
been arrested and several shot, and explained that martial law had 
been declared because the Japanese intended to attack in force. 
(Rumours were current that Japanese agents had been trying to bribe 
local leaders to break off relations with the Nanking Government.) 

The Japanese raided the Bocca Tigris forts and the Samsui railway 
three times. 
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Feb. 7.—Amoy was reported to have been bombed several times 
within the previous few days and great damage done. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS 
Feb. 1.—Japanese H.Q. in Shanghai announced the relaxation, as 
from Feb. 5, of the restrictions on the residence and movements of 
foreigners and Chinese in the vicinity of the city. Hungjao was to be 
wholly free, subject to a curfew. 


Feb. 2.—The Japanese were reported to be stripping from damaged 
and destroyed factories in Shanghai all the metal, machinery, etc. 
obtainable and shipping it to Japan. (Over 1,000 factories had been 
destroyed since August.) 

The Japanese Embassy in Peking handed a Note to the foreign 
Embassies and Legations urging all foreigners to evacuate the area 
bounded in the south by the Yangtze and in the north by a line running 
from Tsingtao through Yenchow to Taiyuan. 


Feb. 4.—The U.S. Government announced the withdrawal from 
Tientsin of an infantry regiment, and the transfer there from Peking 
of 2 companies of Marines. 

Four British gunboats and one American were unable to leave 
the Canton River owing to its being closed to prevent Japanese warships 
entering It. 

Feb. 10.—Bombs were thrown into the premises of 2 newspapers 
in Shanghai, owned respectively by an American and an Englishman, 
and 3 Chinese were hurt. Both proprietors had received threatening 
letters purporting to come from a pro- Japanese group. 

The police of the Settlement and of the French Concession rounded 
up over 150 terrorists, reported to be responsible for murders of Chinese 
suspected of anti- Japanese activities. 

It was learnt that the British Consul at Wei-hai-wei had protested 
when Japanese landed on the beach opposite Liukungtao Island, in 
the British Treaty area, a few days previously. The Japanese withdrew. 


Feb. 11.—More terrorists were arrested in Shanghai, and it was 
learnt that since Jan. 1 the police in the French Concession had arrested 
6,000 people in connection with terrorism. 


Feb. 12.—A bomb was thrown into the building of the American- 
owned Evening Post and Mercury by two Chinese, who were arrested. 
This was the 22nd bomb thrown since the campaign of terrorism began, 
and 6 people had been killed, including the editor of the Chinese Soctal 
Evening News, whose severed head was found in the French Concession. 

The Japanese Government, replying to the U.S. Note of Jan. 17 
protesting against violation of American rights, etc., stated that the 
incidents occurred despite strict orders to the authorities in China to 
respect the interests of third parties. They promised that special steps 
would be taken to safeguard such interests, and special officers stationed 
at important points to enforce protective measures. 

At Hangchow the forces which occupied the town on Dec. 22 had 
found their supplies temporarily cut off, and were obliged to secure 
food on the spot. As the requisitioning was done at night they might 
have failed to recognize the notices and flags on the buildings of foreign 
nationals. 
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Czechoslovakia 

Feb. 6.—The Livosé Noving stated that the appointment by Herr 
Hitler of General Reichenau to the command at Leipzig meant for 
Czechoslovakia that ‘“‘ the military commander on our north-western 
frontier is a Nazi General, in other words a man with whom the will of 
the Nazi Party might very easily overcome sober strategical 
considerations.” 

Feb. 12.—The opposition wing of the Sudeten Deutsche Party was 
understood to have started a new movement, entitled German Socialists. 
An appeal to the German population explained that it was not a 
political party, and its object was to purify the leadership of the 
Sudeten Germans from personal intrigue and to fight for the rights 
of the working classes, exploited, it declared, under Herr Henlein’s 


régime. 


Danzig Free City 

Feb. 4.—Herr Forster told the local Nazis that the control of 
Danzig’s foreign policy had been taken over by Berlin, and said that 
at the end of 1938 they must be able to say that the Diet was composed 
solely of Nazis. 

The influence of the League on Danzig’s internal and external 
policy had been eliminated and replaced by direct negotiations between 


Berlin and Warsaw. 


t 

Feb. 1.—A Wafd Party meeting attended by 59 Senators and 133 
Deputies re-affirmed support for Nahas Pasha. 

Feb. 2.—A Royal Decree was issued dissolving Parliament and 
fixing April 12 as the date for the meeting of the new Chamber. 

The Prime Minister stated that the decision to dissolve Parliament 
was taken solely because the Government had discovered that the 
Wafdists were preparing serious disorders in the Chamber and “ even 
to fire revolvers.” 

The Wafd met in the Banqueting Hall of Parliament and drafted 
a petition to the King, which Nahas Pasha presented, asking that a 
neutral Cabinet be formed to supervise the elections, on the ground 
that under the Mahmud Cabinet they would not be held fairly. 


France 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Feb. 3.—The Socialist group in the Chamber decided to support 
the C.G.T. policy of demanding the inclusion of a sliding wage scale 
in the Government’s Labour Bills. (Both the Prime Minister and the 
Employers’ Federation were strongly opposed to including the sliding 
scale.) 
Feb. 4.—The Finance Minister stated that the Budget deficit for 
1937 amounted to about 8,000 millions (say £53 million). 

Feb. 7.—M. Jouhaux, speaking at the annual congress of the 
General Federation of State Employees, advocated an automatic sliding 
scale for wages and a policy of exchange control. He complained that 
the Government’s orthodox financial policy had failed completely to 


restore prosperity. 
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Feb. 9.—M. Daladier, explaining the functions of his Ministry 
before the Chamber Committee of the 3 Services, said its chief task 
would be the co-ordination and direction of (a) the preparation and 
employment of the armed forces ; (6) their armament programmes ; 
and (c) credit allotments for material. 

It would have been highly dangerous to leave the Ministry depen- 
dent upon a “scratch’’ General Staff hastily borrowed from the 
Services at the critical moment ; the principle of permanent collabora- 
tion would now be established. 

The Minister of Marine told the Chamber Naval Committee that 
he proposed to submit a Bill providing for the laying down of 2 battle- 
ships of 35,000 tons in addition to those in the 1938 programme. 

Feb. 10.—The Bank of France return for the week ended Feb. 3 
showed a reduction in the gold reserve of 3,127 million francs (nearly 
{21 million) which had been repaid to the Exchange Equalization Fund. 
The total gold reserve of the Bank thus decreased to 55,806 millions 
(£372 million). 

EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Feb, 1.—The Prime Minister announced the Government's intention 
to appeal to other Governments for support in an attempt to secure 
the renunciation by both parties in Spain of the bombing of civilians. 
He said the extent of this was increasing, but the Government of 
Barcelona had declared their readiness to renounce it provided the 
other side did the same. 

He had begun consultations to get the support of other Powers 
in this initiative and felt sure of getting their adhesion. 

Feb. 3.—The Government announced that they were ready to 
issue orders to all warships on patrol duty under the Nyon Agreement 
to attack and, if possible, destroy all submerged submarines found near 
trade routes outside Spanish territorial waters in the part of the 
Mediterranean west of the meridian of the Bec de l’Aigle (halfway 
between Marseilles and Toulon). 

This decision had been taken in conjunction with the measures 
decided upon by the British Admiralty and as a result of the London 
conversations between the French and Italian Ambassadors and 
Mr. Eden. 

Feb. 5.—The Minister for National Defence issued a formal denial 
of reports that General von Fritsch had had any relations with him 
such as might suggest that his (von Fritsch’s) attitude towards France 
—_ in any way incompatible with his duties as a patriotic German 
soldier. 

The Government decided to send to the Japanese Government a 
Note on naval building plans similar to that sent by Great Britain. 
(See Great Britain, External Affairs.) 

Feb. 8.—The Note to Japan was published. It did not mention 
any time limit for a reply. 

Two prominent Spanish residents of Biarritz were arrested, 
charged with arms smuggling for General Franco. 

Feb. 13.—M. Flandin, speaking at Bordeaux, advocated a policy 
of rapprochement with Germany and Italy as an alternative to re- 
armament. He declared that armaments served the purpose of the 
Communists ; whereas at one time they and the Socialists sought to 
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economize on arms expenditure, the Blum and Chautemps Governments 
had given larger orders than any other Government. This was because 
armaments suited the Communists ; it was they who urged intervention, 
now in Spain, now in China. 

It was useless to set the democratic and totalitarian blocs against 
each other. This could only lead to war, and for his part he strongly 
doubted whether certain more experienced democracies would consent to 
the policy of international cleavage. 

Arrest of steamer off Japanese coast. (See Japan.) 


Germany 


INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Feb. 1.—Baron von Neurath, in a statement to the Frankfurter 
Zeitung, said he thought the most significant feature of the past 5 years 
was that the fundamental alteration of the political structure of Europe 
had been achieved by peaceful means. 

The objectives of German foreign policy were such that not only 
could they be achieved in the future also without war, but that, with 
good will on all sides, an intelligent European policy must be in practice 
achievable to the common benefit of the nations. What Germany now 
needed more than anything was satisfaction in international economic 
activity on the basis of equality of rights. 

Feb. 2.—Reports were current of the resignation of General von 
Blomberg of his position as Minister of War, and of General von Fritsch 
of that of C.-in-C. of the Army. 

Feb. 4.—Herr Hitler accepted the resignations of the two Generals 
and issued a Decree reading: ‘‘ From now on I exercise personally 
the immediate command over the whole armed forces. The Wehrmacht 
Office in the War Ministry becomes the High Command of the Armed 
Forces, and comes immediately under my command as my military 
staff. At the head of the staff of the High Command stands the former 
chief of the Wehrmacht Office. He is accorded a rank equivalent to 
that of a Reich Minister. The High Command of the Armed Forces 
takes over also the work of the War Ministry, and the Chief of the 
High Command exercises, as my commissioner, the powers hitherto 
held by the Reich War Minister. 

“The task of preparing the unified defence of the Reich in all 
fields, according to my instructions, is the function of the High Com- 
mand in time of peace.” 

A second Decree read, ‘“‘ To advise me in the conduct of foreign 
policy I set up a secret Cabinet Council. I nominate as president the 
Reich Minister Freiherr von Neurath. I appoint as members the 
Reich Minister for Foreign Affairs, Joachim von Ribbentrop; the 
Prussian Minister-President, Minister of Aviation and C.-in-C. of the 
Air Force, General Field-Marshal Hermann Goring; the Deputy of 
the Fiihrer, Herr Rudolf Hess ; the Reich Minister for Propaganda and 
National Enlightenment, Dr. Josef Goebbels ; the Chief of the Reich 
Chancery, Dr. Hans Lammers ; the C.-in-C. of the Army, Col.-General 
von Brauschitsch ; the C.-in-C. of the Navy, Gen.-Admiral Dr. Raeder; 
the Chief of the High Command of the Armed Forces, General Wilhelm 
Keitel. The Reich Minister, as Chief of the Reich Chancery, conducts 
the current business of the Reich Chancery.” 
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The resignation was announced, as from Feb. 28, of seven Generals 
of the Army and six of the Air Force. 

The recall was also announced of the Ambassadors to Italy, 
Austria, and Japan, and Herr von Ribbentrop was appointed Foreign 
Minister. 

General Keitel was appointed Chief of Staff of the combined forces, 
with functions, according to the Decree, rather those of a War Minister 
than of a Chief of Staff. 

A letter from the Fihrer to Field-Marshal von Blomberg was 
published, thanking him for 5 years of unwavering loyalty to the 
National-Socialist régime, he having been the first officer of the new 
Reich to take the oath. 

A letter was also published from the Fiihrer telling Baron von 
Neurath that he could not accede to his request to retire since, “ In 
5 years of co-operation your counsel and wisdom have become indis- 
pensable to me. If, therefore, I release you from the current business 
of the Foreign Ministry and nominate you President of the secret 
Cabinet Council it is done in order that I may have an adviser at the 
highest point of the Reich who has stood loyally by my side during 5 
most difficult years.” 

The Ministry of Economics was reorganized, ‘‘ in view of the powers 
given to the Commissioner of the Four-Year Plan, Field-Marshal 
Goring.”” It was divided into 5 departments and one central depart- 
ment under Herr Brinckmann, a director of the Reichsbank, who was 
appointed Secretary of State for the Ministry. 

The departments were: Industry and Raw Materials; Mining, Iron, 
and Power Generation ; Trade, Economic Organization ; Finance and 
Credits ; and Foreign Trade, Exchange, and Exports. 

Feb. 5.—Herr Hitler reported to the new Cabinet, which expressed 
satisfaction at the “‘ concentration and strengthening of the political, 
military, and economic forces of the Reich.’’ He then received some 
50 Generals and other senior officers of the three Services. 

Semi-official statements summed up the measures as adapting the 
State apparatus, on the basis of 5 years’ experience, to the needs of 
Nazi Germany. The “ striking-power’’ of National-Socialism had 
been increased through the Army re-organization, as through the 
creation of a secret Cabinet Council to advise on foreign questions. 

The opinion was expressed in Berlin that Herr Hitler had taken 
only the first step towards getting rid of opposition in the Army. In 
this view the whole scheme of reorganization had the character less of 
a solution of a crisis of the régime than a flight from a crisis into a 
oe of all national forces for the achievement of German aims 
abroad, 

The Nachtausgabe stated that the choice of Herr Hess, Dr. Goebbels, 
and Herr von Ribbentrop as members of the secret Cabinet corresponded 
’ with the practical experience which Herr Hitler gained of the know- 
ledge and courage of his collaborators shortly before the occupation 
of the demilitarized zone of the Rhineland.” 

A new law deprived Jews of the tax allowances for children. 

_ The Vélkischer Beobachter, commenting on the reconstruction, 
pointed out that the Nazi Party had now assumed responsibility for 
the politics and moral of the Army. 

Feb. 6.—A protest against the proscription of Roman Catholic 
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youth associations in Bavaria was read in Catholic Churches throughout 
Bavaria. A solemn complaint had been lodged with the State authori- 
ties that it was a violation of Article 31 of the Concordat, and young 
Catholics were appealed to not to resist the secular power, but to fight 
with spiritual weapons. 

The protest also said that the decree of Jan. 20 dissolving the 
associations also ordered the confiscation of their funds, a fact not 
mentioned in the published version of the decree, and declared that 
the measure was carried out ruthlessly. 

Feb. 7.—Field-Marshal Goring, in installing Herr Funk as Minister 
of Economic Affairs, announced a new drive to carry out the Four-Year 
Plan to “ the very last detail,’’ and said he was now able to provide 
the powers necessary for this—powers which had not been possible 
under the former structure of the Ministry of Economics. 

The Fiihrer had raised the people from impotence and need, and 
for the completion of this restoration there must be economic re- 
armament. The fact that soldiers on the active list had entered the 
Ministry demonstrated to the world that Germany was concentrating 
all her strength on one aim—to become in all respects independent, 
strong, and free. 

Herr Funk stated that the Ministry was now given a sphere of 
action extending far beyond the scope of previous demands made upon 
it. Its aims were both clear and great: “‘ It must guarantee freedom 
for German economy ; it must secure the necessities of life for the 
German nation.” 

The Field-Marshal also declared that he himself was still definitely 
the leader of the Four-Year Plan, that the Fiihrer had made him 
responsible for reorganising the Ministry, and that the Plan embraced 
many spheres of national life outside the bounds of the Ministry. 

Further measures were reported to have been put into force 
against Jews, in furtherance of the policy embodied in the Nuremberg 
laws. The clothing trade was being reorganized with a view to 
eliminating Jewish ownership. 

Feb. 10.—Reports coming from Poland of serious unrest among 
the troops stationed at Stolp, Pomerania, and Allenstein, in East 
Prussia, were declared in Berlin to be devoid of any truth. 

A semi-official statement was issued reading : “ In order to disquiet 
European public opinion, rumours were spread abroad to-day that 
rioting had taken place in Germany. it need not be pointed out that 
these stupid rumours are a complete invention and thus lack any kind 
of foundation.” 

The Nazi paper Rheinfront said that ‘‘ the questionable slogan of a 
‘non-political army ’ is a reactionary invention. To-day every theory 
of an army living in a sphere of its own and following its own laws has 
lost its right to existence. There is only one law—National-Socialism.”’ 

In the Nazi nation ‘“ will and might emanate from one person, 
it stated, and “ if a non-commissioned officer expressed his surprise at 
the Fiihrer’s measures with the words, ‘ will the Generals put up with 
it ? ’ then such a view was only typical of the stubborn barrack mentality 
which failed to see beyond barrack walls. The Reich soldiers of our 
time will be good National-Socialists.”’ 

A law was published obliging all Germans staying abroad for more 
than 3 months to report at the nearest German Consulate, on pain of 
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a fine for delay and loss of citizenship for deliberate refusal to register. 

Feb. 13.—Cardinal Faulhaber, preaching in Munich, said the 
public received misleading information about the policy taken by the 
Vatican and the reactions to it abroad—a natural consequence of the 
suppression of Papal encyclicals and pastoral letters. There was no 
doubt as to the persecution of the Church. When, for example, 82 
schools belonging to Catholic Orders were closed it was as much 
persecution as if churches had been burnt down. 

He referred to the ‘‘ two great parties which are fiercely antagonistic 
to each other in every way, but which in their methods of attacking 
the Church have a fearful similarity.”’ 

Feb. 14.—Measures to eliminate Jews were announced in respect 


of the carrying and warehousing trade. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Feb. 1.—The Ambassador in Paris was instructed to protest to 
the French Government against an anti-Nazi exhibition being held in 
Paris. 

Feb. 3.—The police confiscated 17 foreign newspapers containing 
reports of the difficulties of the Government in connection with the 
position of the Minister of War. 

The Berliner Tageblatt, referring to Mr. Eden’s statement re air 
bombing the day before, said the idea of returning to the German 
initiative would have been more valuable if it had not occurred at a 
moment when it coincided with the interests of certain Powers. It was 
clear that the proposals were directed against the interests of Nationalist 
Spain. 

The Bérsen Zeitung was also very critical, and Angriff said that 
‘as between the Eden theory of humanity and British practice there 
is a not inconsiderable gulf. . . . It is useless to sit at a conference 
table and discuss all possible measures of protection while things are 
happening—as in Palestine—for which England is responsible and 
which are anything but humane.” 

The question whether attacks by aircraft on open towns should 

be declared contrary to international law was academic: “ for the 
destroyed towns and slaughtered populations it is much the same 
whether they are wiped out legally or illegally.’’ 
_ The Diplomatische Korrespondenz said the Members of Parliament 
in various European countries who were pleading for the supply of 
more arms to the Spanish Reds were ‘‘ pushing their insolence too far 
when they attempt to forbid the only possible alternative open to the 
other side, that of using their aviation forces.” 

Nationalist air attacks, it added, had been directed against harbours 
and frontiers where raw materials were brought into Spain. 

Feb. 5.—Field-Marshal Géring, opening an exhibition of pictures 
of colonial subjects in Berlin, said: ‘‘ At a time when the German 
people have again become great and proud—when they let their gaze 
wander across the ocean and recall that they once owned colonies whose 
return they now categorically demand—it is a service to the Fatherland 
that the artist permits us to cast a glance at the beauty of our former 
possessions.” 
eb, 8.—The Hamburger Fremdenblatt accused Mr. Eden of having 

openly espoused the cause of Red Valencia’’ by his warnings to 
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General Franco, and of asserting “‘ with brutal recklessness the rights 
of the stronger in the sense of the old hymn, ‘ Rule Britannia.’ ”’ 

The paper was also very critical of the action of the British, French, 
and U.S. Governments in addressing enquiries to Japan re naval 
building plans. 

Feb. 9.—Posters issued by the “ Association for Germans Abroad,” 
displayed in Munich appealed to Germans to tour in South Tirol, 
criticized the Italian administration there, and emphasized the 
thoroughly German character of the population. Those who wished 
to help them in their struggle against Italian persecution should, it 
stated, join the Association. 

Feb. 11.—The Diplomatische Korrespondenz objected to the in- 
clusion in the news bulletin of the B.B.C. of the rumours about events 
in Germany and stated that there might be a sinister connection between 
this and the creation of the committee under Sir Robert Vansittart 
to co-ordinate British publicity abroad. 

Thirty-five foreign newspapers were confiscated in Berlin on 
various grounds. 

Officials of the Propaganda Ministry told foreign press representa- 
tives that none of the rumours in circulation were true and that they 
had been set on foot by “Jewish circles in Poland”’ as part of a “‘ grotes- 
que and malicious campaign ”’ against Germany. 

They also stated that the marriage of Marshal von Blomberg had 
nothing whatever to do with the crisis. Health reasons were the sole 
cause of his and of General von Fritsch’s retirement. 

The foreign service of the News Agency issued a statement that 
“Order and tranquillity have not been disturbed for one moment 
anywhere in Germany. No garrison in Germany has mutinied. None 
of the officers retired from the Service has taken flight.”’ 

A similar statement was issued through the German Embassy in 
London, adding that “it is especially denied that the changes in the 
Higher Command of the Army are of a political nature.”’ 

Further, “ the alleged reports of clashes between the Army and 
the Secret Police are ridiculous. The report that a purge of Army 
officers in Pomerania and East Prussia has taken place is equally 
categorically denied.”’ 

Feb. 12.—Herr Hitler received a visit from Herr von Schuschunigg 
at Berchtesgaden, and an official communiqué stated that they met out 
of a mutual desire to discuss all questions of Austro-German relationship. 
It was understood that the meeting took place at the Fiihrer’s invitation. 

Herr von Ribbentrop, Herr von Papen, and Dr. Schmidt were 
also present. 

The Angriff, referring to the fall of the Goga Cabinet, ascribed it 
to the machinations of other Governments and of the Jews, and stated 
that ‘‘ the interference of the Western Democracies in tine inner political 
affairs of Rumania is an open European scandal.” 

Feb. 14.—Herr Hitler was believed to have offered to give the 
Austrian Chancellor assurances regarding the sovereign independence 
of Austria and the cessation of interference in Austrian affairs 
by the Reich Nazi Party on condition that Dr. von Seyss-Inquart was 
taken into the Cabinet as Minister of the Interior. (He was one of 
the “ Pacification Commissioners ’’ appointed under the Agreement of 
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july rz, 1936, and was regarded as a Nationalist politician enjoying 


Herr von Schuschnigg’s confidence.) 
It was generally understood that the Chancellor was prepared to 
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ee take this step, but that the Austrian police should remain under the 

control of the Director of Public Security ; Herr Hitler, however, was 

- reported to be insisting that the new Minister should be Home Minister 
nd with the police directly under him. 

i. Great Britain 
ed INTERNAL AFFAIRS 
ths Feb. 12.—Mr. Eden’s speech at Birmingham to the Junior Imperial 

: League. (See Special Note, on page 8.) 

In- Feb. 14.—Replying to a question in Parliament the Prime Minister 
ents said the Government were not prepared to limit the activities of the 
een Air Force except as part of an international air agreement. If such 
tart an agreement were found to be possible—and the Government were 

> most anxious that it should be—they would be fully prepared to give 
on an assurance that the use of bombing aeroplanes for police purposes 
would be prohibited. 
ita- Mr. Eden, replying to questions about Abyssinia, stated that the 
ley attitude of the Government still remained as was explained on May 5. 
€s- As to Spain, he said the Government had strongly represented to both 
parties the desirability of refraining from further executions, in order 
ad not to prejudice the prospects of negotiations for a general exchange 
ole of prisoners and other persons detained. 

Asked whether representations had been made to the Pope as to 
lat the desirability of a denunciation of bombing of civilians, he said the 
nt Government had not approached the Vatican directly, but they had 
ne informed the French Government that they were now prepared to 
é associate themselves with such initiative as that Government might 
in decide to take, whether through the Vatican or other channels. 
he Mr. Eden gave details of the full report they had received of the 

sinking of the Alctra, by 2 seaplanes whose rudders had a black St. 
id Andrews cross painted on them. 

ly He also stated that, as to naval construction, a new situation had 

ly arisen as a result of the Japanese Government’s Note of Feb. 12 and 


this would be examined by the Government in consultation with other 
g naval Powers. 
it 


), EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 
. Feb. 1.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer stated in Parliament 
e : that applications for loans on behalf of foreign Governments and local 


' bodies, and of State-controlled organisations abroad would continue 
to be considered on their merits. Greater latitude would, however, be 
| allowed in cases of long-term loans for borrowers in the British Empire 
which would be used to acquire assets or develop enterprise in foreign 
countries, and of transactions involving the purchase of large blocks 
of foreign-owned securities. 

Replying to questions in Parliament the Prime Minister said that 
the proposals in the Van Zeeland Report raised many complicated 
financial, economic, and political issues requiring careful study by the 
Government and other Governments. The Report was a constructive 
effort to restore international economic co-operation. 
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The primary responsibility for the next moves certainly rested 
with the British and French Governments. 

The First Lord of the Admiralty announced that immediate steps 
were being taken to increase the naval patrol in Spanish waters so that 
all possible protection might be given to British ships. 

The reported position of the sinking of the Endymion was about 
20 miles from the nearest of the routes recommended to shipping as 
a result of the Nyon arrangement, and the vessel carried no wireless. 
The nearest destroyer had been 38 miles away, but went to the spot 
as soon as she learnt of the attack. 

Feb. 2.—Mr. Eden spoke of the attack on the Endymion, in Parlia- 
ment, as a revival of submarine piracy, and said when a full report 
had been received the Government would consider the action to be 
taken for the entirely unwarranted attack. She was lawfully sailing 
the high seas, and no attack on her could in any circumstances be 
justified. 

He also said that steps had been taken to strengthen the naval 
patrol so as to give effective protection to shipping. 

In reply to questions as to conditions in Spain, Mr. Eden said the 
Government viewed with profound concern the intensification of air 
bombing, which had resulted in cruel loss of life and injuries among 
civilians, and they would at all times be ready to join in any inter- 
national effort to stop it. 

He also announced that the Government had some months earlier 
ordered preparatory work to be undertaken as a first step towards 
securing an international agreement for the limitation of air warfare, 
particularly in relation to the bombing of civilians. Other nations 
were as anxious as Britain about this, and the German Chancellor had 
expressed himself in favour of an endeavour to get an agreement. 
Though Germany was potentially the greatest military Power in Europe, 
she was also in a geographical position which made the future use of 
the air weapon as significant a problem for her as for Britain. 

It was necessary to make a thorough survey of the many com- 
plexities of the problem before approaching other Governments, but 
their work was being done with the express intention of reopening the 
question with other Governments, their objective being to get a general 
international agreement relating to the development of air warfare, 
particularly in relation to the bombing of civilizns. 

Mr. Eden informed Parliament that the anti-British propaganda 
which was the subject of complaint to the Italian Ambassador in 
December was still going on, and the situation remained as described 
by him on Dec. 20. 

Mr. Eden received the French and Italian Ambassadors and 
discussed the question of piracy in the Mediterranean, making sugges- 
tions for the strengthening of the measures taken by the 3 Fleets under 
the Nyon Agreement. The Ambassadors undertook to refer the 
proposals to their Governments. 

Feb. 4.—The Prime Minister, speaking at Birmingham, said that 
nothing had impressed him more since he took office than the unanimity 
of visitors from the smaller countries of Europe and elsewhere expressing 
confidence in the wisdom of Great Britain in re-arming and a desire to 
follow her lead. The value of good intentions, he pointed out, depended 
largely on ability to carry them out, and he was convinced that the 
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lessened tension, the increased security in Europe was largely founded 
on the fact of British rearmament. 

He did not think there was any cause for serious anxiety as to 
whether the rebuilding of their armed forces was going far or fast 
enough ; some delays in so vast a programme were to be expected, 
but the initial difficulties had been overcome. 

The stupendous expenditure on means of destruction inspired him 
with a feeling of revolt against the folly of mankind. England could 
not alone find a way of escape, but the Government had given, and 
were giving, anxious thought to the question, which they approached 
with good will and an earnest desire to promote in association with 
others the common cause of peace. 

He also said that by relaxing the foreign loan regulations they 
had shown their confidence in the future, and he believed the change 
would stimulate trade. 

Sinking of British steamer Alciva. (See Spain. External Affairs.) 

Feb. 5.—Orders by the Government that stricter measures in the 
Mediterranean proposed to the French and Italian Governments be 
carried out. (See Spain. Foreign Interests and Non-Intervention.) 

A British Note was transmitted to the Japanese Government 
calling attention to the terms of the Naval Treaty of March 25, 1936, 
including the “ escalator’’ clause, and stating that there had been 
‘persistent and cumulative reports’’ that Japan intended to build 
ships not in conformity with the Treaty limits. The Government had 
therefore decided they must exercise their right of escalation unless 
Japan could give assurances that she would not prior, to Jan. I, 1943, 
lay down, complete, or acquire any ship outside those limits without 
previously informing them. 

In view of the forthcoming issue of the Naval Estimates and the 
necessity of giving other Treaty Powers information re British con- 
struction a reply was asked for not later than Feb. 20. 

If the Japanese Government, though engaged in construction 
outside the Treaty limits, were willing to indicate the tonnages and 
calibres of guns of the vessels concerned, the Government for their 
part would be ready to discuss the question of the tonnages and gun 
calibres to be adhered to in future if Japan were prepared to agree to 
—- limitation. Such consultation would have to be completed by 
\pril r. 

Feb. 7.—Mr. Eden’s statement in Parliament re steps to be taken 
against submarines in the Mediterranean. (See Spain. Foreign 
Interests and Non-Intervention.) 

Feb. 8.—Italian comment on Mr. Eden’s statement. (See J/taly. 
External Affairs.) 

_ eb. 11.—Attack on Mr. Eden by the Fascist press. (See Italy. 
External A ffatrs.) 

Feb. 14.—Statements in Parliament re Spain and Abyssinia, 

(See Internal Affairs.) 


Hungary 

Feb. 9.—Count Bethlen, speaking in the Parliamentary Electoral 
Reform Committee, said that if political unification in the sense under- 
stood by upholders of certain Extreme Right ideals was ever realized 
in Hungary, they would become, not the friends, but the maidservants 
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of Germany. (By “ Extreme Right ’’ the speaker was understood to 
mean “‘ Nazi.’’) 


Greece 
Feb. 11.—It was learnt that among the former Prime Ministers 


deported was M. Michalakopoulos, making the total deportees 12, seven 
politicians and five army officers. 


Italy 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Feb. 1.—Signor Mussolini, reviewing the 15th annual parade of 
the Fascist Militia, said that the goose-step (renamed the “ Passo 
Romano ’’) symbolized the strength, the will power, and the energy 
of the young generations of the Lictor. ‘‘ Our enemies,’ he said, 
“proclaim that it is the supreme expression of pure militarism. We 
are glad to hear it. That is why we have adopted it. . . .” 

Feb. 3.—The press published a new decalogue for the Fascist 
Militia. Article 3 read: ‘“ Service to Italy can be rendered at all 
times, in all places, and by every means. It can be paid with toil 
and also with blood.’’ Article 4: ‘‘ The enemy of Fascism is thine 
enemy. Give him no quarter.’ Article 6: ‘“‘ He who advances to the 
attack with decision has victory already in his grasp.’’ Article 9: 
“ The Fascist revolution has depended in the past and still depends on 
the bayonets of its Legionaries.”’ Article 10: ‘‘ Mussolini is always 
right.” 
Feb. 7.—The imposition of certain restrictions on the literary and 
artistic activities of Jews was announced. Special permission was 
required for the publication of any book by an Italian Jew, and no 
book by a foreign Jew was allowed to be translated into Italian. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Feb. 2.—A Royal Decree accorded fiscal privileges to foreign 
capital based on a Bill approved by the Cabinet on Oct. 19. They 
included exemptions from taxation on transactions involving (1) 
purchase by foreigners of real estate valued at over 500,000 lire ; 
(2) foreign loans to individuals or companies in Italy ; (3) Italian bonds 
bought in foreign markets ; (4) Italian securities bought by foreigners 
in Italy. 

obese of foreign capital made in Italy before the end of 
1939 were to be free of succession duty for 20 years, and other privileges 
were also provided for. 

Mr. Eden’s statement re anti-British propaganda. (See Great 
Britain. External Affairs.) 

The Spanish Government report as to Italian warships having been 
transferred to General Franco was dismissed by the press as a manoeuvre 
to provide ammunition for the Opposition in Great Britain. The 
Tribuna said that it was enough for any kind of ship to be torpedoed 
in the Mediterranean to start the press of the great democracies on 
their usual campaign of calumny against Italy and her “ piracy,” and 
for the Foreign Ministers to begin agitating stormily and summoning 
conferences of all sorts. 

It charged the French with supplying war material to the Spanish 


Republicans. 
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Feb. 3.—It was stated in Rome that “ there is no excitement in 
Italy over the case of the Endymion. These incidents are generally 
either imaginary or to be traced to Spanish ‘ Red ’ sources.”’ 

Feb. 4.—Signor Gayda stated in his paper that accusations that 
| Italy had been sending naval assistance to General Franco were not 
proved, but that he himself had access to written proof that France 
was sending aircraft and other material to Barcelona with the connivance 
of the French Government. 

Feb. 5.—Signor Mussolini sent a telegram of congratulation to 
Herr Hitler on his assumption of the command of all the armed forces, 
saying he considered “ this event destined to reinforce the relations of 
comradeship between our armed forces and régimes.” 

Informazione Ditplomatica said it was considered that the Fiihrer’s 
decisions were “‘ particularly happy and adequate to the necessities of 
the moment.” 

Feb. 6.—Informazione Diplomatica stated that the Government 
had accepted the British proposal for an extension of the patrol in the 
Western Mediterranean, adding that consent had been given “ with 
the greater pleasure and promptness since Italy, more than any other 
Power, has a vital interest in the liberty and security of traffic in the 
Mediterranean and in the strengthening of the measures intended to 
guarantee this liberty and security.” 

Feb. 8.—The Giornale d’ Italia, referring to the statements in Parlia- 
ment in London on Feb. 7, said, “it is reasonable to suppose that 
Mr. Eden’s moderation and reserve were dictated by the possibility of 
an even more extensive collaboration with Italy (than in the measures 
{ against piracy) which has been welcomed in tones apparently sincere 
by the semi-officially informed press since Saturday evening.”’ 

Signor Gayda’s charges against France re help to Spain. (See 
|i Spain. Foreign Interests and Non-Intervention.) 

Feb. 9.—German criticism of administration of the South Tirol. 
(See Germany. External Affairs.) 

Feb. 11.—Signor Farinacci, in the Regime Fascista, said there was 
nothing genuine in the British advances towards Italy (instanced by 
conversations between Mr. Eden and Count Grandi the previous day). 
They were merely the sequel to the latest events in Germany. Previously 
the Foreign Office had been flirting with Berlin, but as soon as German 
foreign policy came under the control of Herr von Ribbentrop it 
Ae oeiay that there was “‘ nothing doing ”’ there and turned instead to 

ome. 

But between Britain and Italy stood the Spanish problem, and 
‘ thousands of Italian Legionaries have been killed in Spain by munitions 
supplied by the Russian-French-British combination. All this cannot 
be dismissed with a Judas kiss.”’ 

Feb. 12.—A German who was correspondent in Rome of several 
Hungarian papers was expelled from the country at short notice. 

Feb. 14.—Announcement re recognition of Ethiopian Empire by 
Dutch Government. (See The Netherlands.) 




















































Japan 

Feb. 1.—A Minseito Party Deputy, in the Budget Committee of 
the Diet, attacked the Government's policy of “‘ not enlightening the 
people, but demanding their blind confidence,’”’ and the Foreign Minister 
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told him that Japan’s only conditions of peace were the 4 points already 
communicated to Chiang Kai-shek. These would form the basis of 
negotiations with a new régime in China when the proper time came. 

The economic agreement sought would apply to the whole of 
China. The new régime would be required to pay an indemnity and 
bear the cost of the Japanese occupation. 

Mr. Hirota also said that if foreigners granted credits or supplied 
arms to Chiang Kai-shek’s Government Japan would refuse to recognize 
such transactions. 

Feb. 2.—Mr. Hirota stated in the Diet that if the international 
situation demanded it Japan would conclude a tripartite anti-Communist 
pact with Manchukuo and the new régime in China. 

Feb. 3.--The Minister of War told the Diet that the total number 
of Japanese killed in China was 20,000. 

The Foreign Minister, replying to questions whether Japan should 
not regard Great Britain as her enemy said: ‘‘ We wish to maintain 
our traditional friendship with Great Britain. We are sure she will 
recognize the changes that have occurred in the Far East. Much 
criticism is heard here of the British attitude, but, so far as the British 
Government is concerned, I do not agree that they have wilfully acted 
against Japanese interests.” 

The Director of Naval Information, answering press questions 
about a report in the Giornale d’ Italia that they were building ships of 
45,000 tons, repeated the former denials and repudiated reports (also 
in Italian papers) that Japan was exchanging building information with 
Italy. 
‘““Some Powers,’’ he said, “‘ seem to take the present exceptional 
situation in the Far East as a pretext for large building programmes. 
This is unwarranted, because the Chinese question is one of life and 
death to Japan, while to others it is merely a question of local interests, 
and the Japanese Government have undertaken to respect these. If, 
in future, we feel that our national security is endangered—e.g., should 
strong military establishments appear near the Far East, or big arma- 
ments menace us—we shall be obliged to increase our own armaments, 
but at present we consider ourselves fully protected.” 

No country could menace Britain and the U.S.A., yet they had 
begun big naval programmes. They might be preparing for a period 
of insecurity, or be thinking of building up a sort of police force to 
safeguard the peace of the world, but their programmes were in them- 
selves an incentive to naval competition. He repeated that Japan’s 
policy was based on the principle of non-menace and non-aggression, 
and it ought to be trusted. 

Feb. 4.—Two leading Japanese, one a business man and the other 
a former Vice-Minister for Home Affairs, left for North China to 
examine economic conditions and become respectively economic and 
administrative adviser to the special section of the Japanese Army 
dealing with these questions. 

The Foreign Minister told the Diet that he believed no arms 
reached China from Italy, while Germany was also controlling her arms 
exports, though it was not impossible that arms manufactured in 
Germany eventually found their way to China. 

Speakers in the Diet complained that the German Government 
had not recognized Manchukuo, and said that, as Germany was still 
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supplying arms to China, presumably she did not yet think that 
Chiang Kai-shek’s Government had collapsed. 

Feb. 5.—Notes from British, French and U.S. Governments re 
naval building and the Naval Treaty of March, 1936. (See Great 
Britain, etc. External Affairs.) 

Mr. Hirota stated in a committee of the Lower House that Japan 
regarded the China affair, both internally and externally, as an incident 
and not a war, and pointed out that she did not claim the rights of a 
belligerent internationally. ‘‘ A state of war exists,’’ he said, “‘ but not 
a war in the sense of international law.” 

He also said, “‘ It is most important for Japan to improve her 
relations with the United States, who refuse to join the League of 
Nations but who are contributing towards the cause of world peace 
by pursuing a good neighbour policy.”’ 

Feb. 6.—A conference of high naval officials discussed the building 
programme Notes and were reported to have decided that any proposals 
involving an obligation to divulge their plans should be rejected, but 
that independent publication might be made on occasion, to dispel 
misunderstandings. 

Feb. 7.—The Foreign Office spokesman stated that Japan's only 
fundamental principle regarding armaments was one of non-menace 
and non-aggression, and she was always ready to consider any proposal 
in the light of that principle. 

There was at the moment no plan to build battleships of 43,000 tons 
as reported in foreign cables, and the Japanese people had gained the 
impression that a naval arms race had already been begun by other 
naval Powers. Britain began her naval expansion in 1937 at a huge 
expenditure of £1,500 million, and in the U.S. Congress a naval building 
plan had been presented calling for a 20 per cent. increase over the 
maximum stipulated in the Treaty. If this was done the U.S.A. were 
following the British initiative in a naval race. 

The Foreign Office received the French Note re. naval building 
plans. 

Feb. 8.—The War Minister stated in the Diet that a further 
expansion of armaments appeared unavoidable in view of the conditions 
around the Empire, as the Soviet Government maintained 1,500 
military aeroplanes in the Far East ; but he considered the existing 
Japanese air programme was adequate to their security at present. 

Mr. Hirota, replying to questions as to foreign aid to China, said 
“it is not true that Britain, the U.S.A., and France are helping the 
Chinese Government to resist Japan and are making it difficult for 
Japan to defeat the Chinese army. Because arms and munition 
shipments to China originate in certain States it cannot rightly be 
assumed that this represents the national policy of such States.- It is 
due rather to the activity of individual merchants. The only exception 
is Soviet Russia, a country without any merchants.”’ 

The Home Office announced that an exchange of officials with 
Germany and Italy was being considered, to maintain contact on 
measures for fighting Communism, and offices would be established in 
the three capitals to deal with “‘ anti-Comintern affairs and to maintain 
closer connection among anti-Comintern organisations for the attain- 
ment of the objects of the anti-Comintern Agreement.” 

Feb. 9.—The Foreign Office spokesman, while refusing to answer 
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questions as to Naval building plans and the reply to the Powers’ 
Notes, said that he could not understand the necessity for America’s 
naval expansion, unless she had the intention of quarantining and 
policing the waters of the world. Geographically she occupied a 
position such that no country in the world menaced her, and her 
industrial power was the greatest in the world. 

Feb. 10.—The Director of Naval Intelligence intimated, at his 
foreign press conference, that the answer to the three Naval Powers 
would be in the negative. Japan’s policy remained exactly as stated 
in London in 1936 and again in 1937 when the question of gun calibres 
arose. Qualitative limitation could not possibly be considered unless 
accompanied by quantitative limitation. 

As to whether the information might not have been given as a 
voluntary act if the Powers had not appeared to be trying to use 
pressure, he said it was not a question of form, but of substance. If 
they had approached Japan with suggestions for quantitative reduction 
a much better impression would have been created. In any case, the 
answer to the Powers’ request was implicit in their principle of non- 
menace and non-aggression, adding, ‘‘ we would never think of taking 
the initiative in a building race.” 

He also explained that Japan did not by her action mean that she 
wanted liberty to build anything she chose. But now she was quite 
free, apart from her principle of non-menace, etc. ‘‘ In my opinio ,” 
he went on, “ the Notes in effect try to bind our country to qualitative 
limitation, and if we refuse to give the information they are going to 
make it a pretext for expanding their naval forces on the imaginary 
ground that Japan is expanding hers. . . 

Feb. 11.—The Emperor ordered reductions in the sentences of 
several thousand prisoners, excluding Communists, in celebration of 
the 50th anniversary of the granting of the Constitution. The House 
of Representatives, in an address to the Emperor, stated that, “ although 
a neighbouring country has caused disturbance, Heaven’s punishment 
has been swift and thorough.”’ 

Feb. 12.—Reply of the Government to the Notes from France, 
Great Britain, and the U.S.A. ve naval building. (See Special Note, 

age 7.) 
. Reply of the Government to the U.S. Note of Jan. 17 protesting 
against violations of American rights, etc.,in China. (See Sino-Japanese 
War. Foreign Interests.) 

Feb. 13.—The French liner Préstdent Doumer was arrested by the 
Japanese ofi Shimonoseki on the ground that members of the crew had 
taken photographs of the fortified zone. 


League of Nations 

Feb. 1.—A private meeting of the Council reached agreement on 
the draft of a resolution on the China war. 

The Committee for the Application of the Covenant decided to 
send the declarations of its members, together with all documents on 
League reform, to the Assembly, with a letter asking for further 
guidance. 

This followed a discussion which showed an overwhelming body 
of opinion against altering the Covenant, especially in the direction 
of weakening the automatic obligations regarding collective action. 
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Lord Cranborne said considerable progress had been made, and 
the declarations made during the week were of a far-reaching character. 
They were merely an advisory Committee and must report before 
proceeding to a further stage. 

On all sides there had been evidence of continued attachment to 
the principles of the Covenant and a belief in the importance of main- 
taining the collective system ; but he thought the Committee needed 
a breathing space, and the wisest plan would be to prepare a communi- 
cation for the Assembly of the plainest kind, not entering into the 
fundamental issues or attempting any assessment of views. 

M. Paul Boncour said the countries which wished to destroy the 
League had recognized that Article 16 was the keystone of the Covenant, 
and had therefore seized upon that point. That was the attack from 
without, and he would not be too much disturbed by it. But he 
dreaded that doubt should be entertained from within as regards the 
principles of Article 16, which really constituted the basis of the League. 

The conception of collective security was wounded, if not killed, 
by the failure of the Disarmament Conference. To secure the adhesion 
or return of certain States, however, they ought not to abandon or 
weaken the principles which constituted the raison d’étre of the League, 
and there was no State whose return was worth that. 

Those States which feared being involved in a conflict over interests 
not vitally their own he reminded that the unanimity rule had been 
introduced in order to safeguard the sovereignty of the members. 
Repeated violations of a rule did not modify the rule. It was not the 
great Powers which stood most in need of the benefits of this Article ; 
also, the threat of danger led those threatened to forget that the 
conception of collective security was related less to what might happen 
if war broke out than to the necessity for avoiding war. 

The Polish delegate said it would not be fair to lay upon members 
obligations out of proportion to the international responsibilities of 
non-members. Certain provisions of the Covenant could not be auto- 
matically set in motion; the question of their effective application 
must be left to the judgment of members in each particular case. 

Dr. Koo thought a non-coercive League would neither promote 
peace nor restrain an aggressor, and to transform it into a body without 
coercive power would bring about its eventual destruction. 

M. Litvinoff said the opponents of Article 16 would evidently like 
to see the League transformed into a universal non-intervention com- 
mittee, with full freedom of action for any aggressor in any circum- 
stances. He asked those who wished to regain absolute neutrality 
whether they expected the League to safeguard their neutrality, or to 
remain neutral if it were violated ; and whether, in freeing themselves 
from Article 16, they still intended to take part in the discussions on its 
application. 

The Belgian delegate said his Government felt that, in consequence 
of changes and modifications, coercive action now depended on the way 
in which members appreciated the political situation and the gravity 
of the interests involved for each of them. Therefore, the League 
must not undervalue the declarations of members who had stated that 
provisionally the principle of coercive action had nothing more than 
an optional character. 

The Canadian delegate said they realized that universality— 
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necessary for the effective working of the League—could not be secured 
immediately by any change in the Covenant, some countries outside 
being unwilling to enter or re-enter regardless of whether it were 
organized as an instrument of force or an agency of conciliation. 
Canada therefore felt that the only course was to keep the League 
operating as effectively as possible and leave to a more opportune time 
the formal adjustments to secure the co-operation of all States. 

The delegate of Chile was the only one who advocated a drastic 
reform of the Covenant to meet the point of view of Germany, Italy, 
and Japan. 

Feb. 2.—The Council adopted a resolution on the Sino-Japanese 
conflict deploring “‘ the deterioration in the situation the more in view 
of the efforts and achievements of the National Government of China 
in her political and economic reconstruction,’’ recalling the Assembly 
resolution of Oct. 6, 1937, to the terms of which it called the members’ 
most serious attention, and was “ confident that those States represented 
on the Council for whom the situation is of special interest will lose 
no opportunity of examining in consultation with other similarly 
interested Powers the feasibility of any further steps which may 
contribute to a just settlement of the conflict.” 

During the discussion Dr. Koo maintained that not merely the 
independence of China was at stake, but also the general cause of 
peace in Europe, and a firm constructive policy by the League would 
receive the approval and support of millions in the peace-loving 
countries which had repeatedly appealed to the League to apply 
economic measures. 

The Polish delegate refused to vote for it, describing it as a resolu- 
tion prepared by a group of Powers tending to reduce the rdle of the 
Council as a collective organ, and the Peruvian delegate took the same 
attitude. The delegate of Ecuador said he would vote only on condition 
that it was understood that before measures were taken which might 
contribute to a settlement the question would come again before the 
Council. As some States had already declared that they regarded 
themselves as the best judges of their obligations, others could claim 
the same right. 

Dr. Koo accepted the resolution, though he deemed it inadequate, 
and Poland and Peru abstained. 

The Committee on the application of the Covenant adopted the 
report on its proceedings, referring to the Assembly for further instruc- 
tions the subject of League reform. 

Feb. 7.—The new committee on agriculture set up by the I.L.O. 
held its first meeting. It was composed of experts from 22 countries, 
with representatives of the Government, employers’ and workers’ 
groups on the Governing Body of the I.L.O., and representatives of 
international agricultural organizations. 

Feb. 9.—The conference for the adoption of a convention on the 
status of refugees from Germany concluded its work. Mr. Bentwich 
stated that 130,000 Jewish and 15,000 non-Jewish refugees had left 
Germany, and 100,000 of the former had emigrated overseas and 
succeeded in establishing themselves. Of these, 45,000 were in Palestine 
and 55,000 in North and South America. 

Feb. 10.—The Convention on the status of refugees was signed by 
France, Great Britain, Holland, Belgium, Denmark, Norway, and Spain. 
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The Final Act was signed by 12 countries, 7.e., Cuba, Portugal, Czecho- 
slovakia, Sweden, and Switzerland, as well as the above. The Polish 
delegate said his Government were unable, at the moment, to sign 
either instrument. 

The Convention conferred on refugees the right of sojourn and 
free movement in the territory of the signatories unless special measures 
were dictated by motives of national security or public order. 

Laws and regulations for the protection of the national labour 
market were to be applied with their full force to refugees, and those 
who were unemployed, aged, or infirm were to receive the most favour- 
able treatment accorded to foreigners. Refugees would also have to be 
eiven treatment as favourable as other foreigners in education, and not 
to be subject to higher taxation than that levied on nationals. They 
were also to have free and ready access to courts of law. 


Lithuania 
Feb. 14.—The President announced an amnesty for Prof. Valde- 


maras and for several Germans of Memel, sentenced in the treason trial 
m March 26, 1935. 

Martial Law lapsed on Feb. 8 and the Government decided not 
to prolong it. (It had been in force since May 15, 1934.) 


Northern Ireland 


Feb. 9.—The General Election was held and resulted in the 
Unionists winning 39 seats; the Independent Unionists, 2; the 
Nationalists, 8; and Labour, Independent Labour, and Independents, 


one each. 


The Netherlands 

Feb. 3.—A Government statement in the First Chamber reaffirmed 
that a minimum period of military service of 11 months was essential, 
and that even without mobilization the country must be able to resist 
attempts by foreign aircraft to cross it. The flight of foreign airmen 
over Holland to commit acts of war would be regarded by the 
Government as a breach of neutrality, to be resisted by force. 

eb. 14.—The Government press service announced that diplomatic 
relations with Italy would now be regularised, and that the Minister 
to the Quirinal would proceed during the month with Letters of 
Credence addressed to the King of Italy and Emperor of Ethiopia. 


Palestine 

Jan. 31.—Two British soldiers were killed in an engagement with 
a band of Arabs led by Sheikh Atir near Jenin. Some 40 of the band 
were reported to have been killed. 

Feb. 3.—Dr. Weizmann, speaking at Telaviv, said that anyone who 
doubted the strength of the Jews or thought he could frustrate their 
development in Palestine was mistaken. He considered the existing 
economic depression was due to artificial conditions created by the 
British Government's hesitation rather than to a weakness in the basic 
economic structure. 

_ He repeated that he considered partition as at first proposed was 
inacceptable, and that if negotiations for a better plan failed he would 
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revert to the struggle for implementing the Mandate. Meantime he 
urged a continuation and intensification of colonization and other 
constructive undertakings. 

Feb. 4.—A Jewish supernumerary policeman was sentenced to ~ 
death for firing at an Arab bus and lorry on Dec. 27. The sentence 
was later commuted to life imprisonment. 

Feb. 8.—An Arab bus was fired on by Arabs near Hebron and 
one Arab killed. 

General Nuri es Said was reported to have seen several Arab 
leaders during the previous 2 or 3 days. 

Feb. 9.—Notification to Mufti of Jerusalem by French authorities 
(See Syria.) 

Feb. 11.—Haj Mohamed Hussein, an Arab terrorist, was sentenced 
to death at Haifa for attempting to shoot two C.I.D. men. At a village 
near Nablus an Arab policeman and another Arab were shot dead by 
a gang which attacked the village. 


Poland 

Feb. 5.—Admiral Horthy and M. de Kanya arrived in Cracow on 
their first official visit to Poland. 

Feb. 9.—Admiral Horthy left Warsaw for Budapest. 

Feb. 10.—General Zeligowski, speaking in the Seym, asserted that 
Poland was “ at the cross-roads,”’ and that the Constitution of April, 
1935, was being flouted. He contended that Parliament had no 
influence on the Government’s policy, and proposed that a “ truly 
national Council’’ should be formed to advise the President. - This 
would be composed of, among others, Marshal Smigly-Rydz, M. Pade- 
rewski, M. Witos, Col. Slawek, General Sosnkowski, and the leaders 
of the Peasant Party, the Socialist Party, and the National Democratic 
Party. 


Portugal 

Feb. 1.—H.M.S. Nelson and Rodney and 5 other units of the British 
Fleet arrived in the Tagus on an official visit. 

Feb. 2.—President Carmona received Admiral Backhouse and the 
British Ambassador. 

The Diario de Noticias, welcoming the visit, said that ‘“‘ through 
Britain’s Fleet may the peace, civilization, and justice of the world 
be strengthened. . . . The most warm and friendly welcome of the 
Portuguese people marks the most significant moment of the ancient 
alliance for many years.”’ It concluded with an eulogy of the British 
nation as “‘ most peaceful in peace and most determined in war,” the 
“‘ greatest respecter of international right,’’ etc. 


Rumania 

Feb. 5.—The Government broadcast their programme, including : 
increase of the Army, and rearmament until Rumania was safe from 
all aggression ; a foreign policy of national dignity, the maintenance 
of existing alliances and friendships, while new friends abroad would 
be sought ; a Bill for the protection of labour under which preference 
would be given to Rumanian and Christian elements ; formation of 
co-operative organizations to market the country’s riches and save the 
farmers from speculators ; development of the arms industry and of 
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manufacture of consumers’ goods; facilities for the investment of 
foreign capital ; and abolition of cartels and trusts. 

The Budget was to be balanced, and public works programmes 
launched, including road and railway building and electricity for the 
countryside. 

Feb. 6.—Two members of the Iron Guard were killed in fighting 
which took place between them and supporters of M. Goga in villages 
near the capital during the Election campaign. 

Feb. 7.—Further fighting occurred in Bucarest, and 20 arrests were 
made. M. Codreanu threatened to withdraw his support from the 
Government. 

The National Peasant leader, M. Maniu, published a declaration 
that the policy of the Iron Guard meant a catastrophe, and the Liberal 
leader, M. Bratianu, said they had no programme, and its movement 
was born of a series of assassinations and built up on terrorism. 

Feb. 8.—The Foreign Office announced that the Soviet Legation 
had informed them the previous day that the Chargé d’Affairés, M. 
Budenko, had disappeared mysteriously the evening before and could 
not be found. 

Feb. 10.—M. Goga resigned and the King asked Dr. Christea, the 
Patriarch of Rumania, to form a Cabinet. It had become evident that 
the Goga Cabinet would receive very little support in the Elections, 
and several parties were combining against it. 

The Government, before its resignation, received a written protest 
from the Soviet Legation regarding the disappearance of M. Butenko. 
This complained that the press had given false versions of the affair, 
seeking to aggravate relations between Rumania and the U.S.S.R., and 
stated that the Legation was convinced the Chargé d’Affaires had been 
kidnapped and possibly murdered by an extreme Right organization 
on the direct order of Berlin. 

Feb. 11.—Dr. Christea formed a provisional Concentration Govern- 
ment composed of the former Prime Ministers, Marshal Averescu, 
Dr. Voevod, General Vaitoianu, M. Mironescu, Professor lorga, Dr. 
Angelescu, and M. Tatarescu, as Ministers without Portfolio ; and of 
M. Calinescu, as Home Minister ; M. Cancicov, Finance ; M. Argetoianu, 
Industry and Commerce ; M. Nitescu, Labour ; M. Amandi, Education ; 
M. Sisheshti, Agriculture; General Antonescu, Defence; and M. 
Angelescu, Communications. 

The King addressed the Cabinet, saying that they were at the 
beginning of a new era, one in which the mistakes of the past must be 
corrected with the utmost energy and after profound reflection. He 
invited their help in “‘ this great work of national re-awakening, recon- 
struction, and the salvation of our country.”’ 

A Royal Proclamation was posted in Bucarest announcing that 
the King had for 8 years given all his thoughts and efforts to ruling 
Rumania with the help of political organizations. The agitation 
carried on during several elections for the purpose of gaining power 
had sowed endless disquiet in the lives and souls of the people. It 
went on: 

‘‘ Rumania must be saved, and I am determined to do it. I shall 
change this dangerous state of affairs. To this end I have formed 
. . . a Government of responsible men who, relieved of party activities, 
will be able to give all their thoughts and energy to the common good. 
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This Government will free the administration from party politics and 
adapt the Constitution to the present needs of Rumania.” 

Martial Law was enforced throughout the country and the censor- 
ship imposed. 

The Government later issued a statement explaining that a revision 
of the Constitution was deemed necessary to the establishment of order 
and confidence. The finances and currency would be kept on a sound 
basis. 

The Government would re-examine all naturalizations granted 
after the War: “this will be carried out with justice.”” They would 
also organize the departure of all the foreign elements which fell into 
the illegal class. Rumania would co-operate with other countries 
which had large Jewish populations, in order to find new homes for 
them. 

The prefects appointed by M. Goga were dismissed, and it was 
announced that in future all officials would be independent of politics. 

Dr. Maniu told the foreign press that the new Cabinet was anti- 
constitutional and undemocratic. 

Feb. 12.—The Cabinet decided to forbid all Government, depart- 
mental, and municipal employees to participate in any form of political 
activity, and toabsolve the population from all oaths of allegiance given 
to political parties. Priests who in future gave benediction to such 
oaths would be punished. Also to suspend temporarily the regulations 
governing the Civil Service and the magistracy. 

The press was given instructions as to the subjects which might 
not be discussed. They included statements by politicians not belong- 
ing to the Government, reports of political meetings, criticism of the 
Government, or of the dynasty, reports of audiences with the King, 
and the disappearance of the Soviet Chargé d’Affaires. An inquiry 
would be held into the sources of the incomes of all journals. 

It was understood that the armaments purchasing programme, 
suspended with the fall of M. Tatarescu’s Government, was being 
resumed with France and Czechoslovakia. 


Singapore 
Feb. 14.—The Naval Base was formally inaugurated in the presence 
of one of the Civil Lords of the Admiralty, who stated that the dock 
was large enough to accommodate any warship likely to be built in 
the future. He went on: “ The British Empire has been and is an 
immense force for peace and good government. Its world-wide mission 
in these respects is by no means finished in the East and elsewhere, 
and let none imagine that it is. 

‘The Singapore base forms no menace or threat to anyone, and 
no warlike desire has prompted its building. Great Britain and the 
Empire harbour no aggressive thoughts. We signed the Kellogg Pact 
and we mean to keepit. Our greatest desire is to maintain peace. . . .” 


Spain 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Feb. 1.—The Cortes met in Barcelona and was attended by 170 
Deputies. The Prime Minister denounced the bombing of the city and 
of Valencia and other places, and said these murderous attacks meant 
nothing to the legionaries of Mussolini and Hitler. 
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The Government desired humane methods, but so long as the 
enemy did not end his aggression they would have to answer in the 
same form. 

Manoeuvres were in progress to obtain from the Government “a 
peace which is not our peace,’’ and they could have nothing to do with 
compromises which would change the form of the constitutional 
Republic which they were defending. It did not matter how long the 
war lasted, he said; six months or 2 years. They had the financial 
and economic resources for victory. 

Feb. 3.—Madrid was shelled and 15 people killed. 

The Defence Minister issued a statement from Barcelona that, 
being advised of the fact that the British and French Governments had 
acted upon the initiative taken by him, he had ordered bombing 
aeroplanes to abstain from all raids of a general character. While 
negotiations to end these bombings were in progress the Air Force 
would confine itself to co-operating in military operations on the fronts 
and, behind the lines, to patrol and reconnaissance duties. 

Figueras and Reus were raided, and Monzon, in Huesca Province. 

Feb. 4.—Tarragona was raided by insurgent aircraft. 

Feb. 5.—The insurgents attacked north of Teruel, extending the 
battlefront along a 60-mile line from Villastar, just south of the town, 
to a point near Montalban, 40 miles north-north-east of it. Their 
object was to outflank and surround the Sierra Palomera, a mountain 
buttress north of Teruel, which had been in Government hands since 
the beginning of the war. They claimed an advance of 5 or 6 miles. 

Feb. 6.—The insurgents continued to make progress and reported 
the capture of 3,000 prisoners and many guns. 

Feb. 7.—The insurgents claimed to have occupied all the Govern- 
ment positions on the Sierra, thus capturing some 53 square miles of 
territory. They reached the Alfambra river and occupied Alfambra 
town. 

Some 2,000 men of the Karl Marx Division surrendered at Torre 
la Carcel. 

Figheras was again bombed by insurgent aircraft. 

The Salamanca Government broadcast a statement that the 
Nationalist Air Force had every right to continue with its duty of 
bringing the war to a speedy conclusion, pointing out that there were 
180 military objectives in Barcelona, including batteries, defence works, 
arms factories, oil depéts, munition dumps, etc., and they were not 
kept apart from other buildings. 

Feb. 8.—Government forces reported progress north of Granada 
and the capture of many prisoners. 

Reports reached Gibraltar that 1,144 persons had been arrested 
at Oviedo, “‘ suspected of working against the Franco régime and 
implicated in numerous crimes.” 

The Mayor of Barcelona stated that g18 people had been killed 
and 2,549 wounded by air raids during the past 11-12 months. 

Feb, 9.—Over 1,000 more prisoners were taken by the insurgents 
on the Sierra Palomera, and much material. 

The Minister of the Interior of the Salamanca Government, in a 
statement for the Italian press, said their Constitution would be based 
on the fundamental tenets of the Nationalist faith: Nation, Unity, 
Empire, State, Individual, and Liberty. 
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The basic idea of their new Labour Statute would be the organiza- 
tion of labour in unions. He also said, ‘“‘ Our diplomatic attitude will 
be that of Mussolini. We will be faithful to the friends whose generous 
aid we have accepted.” 

Feb. 12.—The insurgents advanced in the area between Badajoz 
and Cordoba and occupied the roads commanding the Zalamea Pass. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Feb. 1.—French Premier’s statement re attempt to stop bombing 
of civilians. (See France. External Affairs.) 

Four British destroyers were reported to be searching for the 
submarine which sank the Endymion. 

The Republican Government in a Note to the British Foreign 
Office stated that the insurgents had received from the Italian Govern- 
ment 2 destroyers—Aquila and Falco, fitted for minelaying and given 
Spanish names, and 2 older ones, built in 1914; also 2 submarines, 
which had their bases at Soller, Majorca. 

Statement in Parliament re sinking of the Endymion. (See Great 
Britain. External Affairs.) 

Feb. 2.—It was learnt that General Franco had undertaken to 
release the American tanker Nantucket Chief as soon as she had dis- 
charged her oil cargo at one of his ports. (She had been seized on 
Jan. 17 while carrying oil from Russia to Barcelona and taken to 
Palma.) 

Feb. 4.—The British steamer Alciva was bombed and sunk off 
Barcelona by 2 insurgent aeroplanes. The crew were picked up and 
brought to the port. The ship was carrying coal to Alicante, and was 
well outside territorial waters and on the shipping route established 
by the Nyon Conference. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS AND NON-INTERVENTION. 

Feb. 3.—Decision of French Government to order their warships 
to attack pirate submarines. (See France. External Affairs.) 

Feb. 4.—The British Foreign Secretary received the French and 
Italian Ambassadors, who stated that their Governments were willing 
to instruct their warships on patrol to attack, within their own special 
zones, any submerged submarines in the same manner as British ships 
would attack any found in the British zone. 

Feb. 5.—The British Government gave orders that the stricter 
measures against piracy in the Mediterranean proposed by them tothe 
French and Italian Governments should be put into effect. 

Feb. 7.—Mr. Eden announced in Parliament that the Government 
had communicated to the two parties in Spain their intention that any 
submarine detected submerged in the Western Mediterranean zone in 
which the British Fleet was operating under the Nyon Agreement 
should be attacked, and orders to that effect had been issued. 

They had also made it known to General Franco—owing to the 
sinking of the Alcirva—that they now reserved to themselves the right, 
without further notice, to take such retaliatory action as might be 
appropriate in a particular case in the event of any recurrence of these 
attacks. 

Mr. Eden referred in particular to the loss of the Endymion and 
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said that in view of this serious incident and the recrudescence of 
attacks on merchant ships in the Western Mediterranean all concerned 
had been informed of the new intentions of the British Government. 

He gave the terms of the declaration containing this, which 
indicated to the two parties in Spain that recent experience had shown 
that the measures taken under the Nyon Agreement, as applied recently, 
had been insufficient to protect merchant shipping against attack. 
The Government had accordingly been forced to the conclusion that 
to secure adequate protection it was necessary to proceed to additional 
measures. 

Any submerged submarine in the patrolled zone would be con- 
sidered as contemplating an attack, and the Government would not 
tolerate submarines being submerged there ; the French and Italian 
Government took the same attitude and agreed to take similar action. 

Referring to the Alctra case, Mr. Eden said there was every reason 
to believe that the 2 aircraft concerned were in General Franco’s service, 
and the agent at Salamanca had been instructed to impress upon the 
General’s Administration the very serious view taken of the incident 
by the Government, and to give a precise warning that their patience 
was not inexhaustible. They had concluded that the time had come 
to let it be known that they could not continue to deal with these 
attacks solely by protests and claims for compensation, which had failed 
to stop the attacks or secure satisfaction for the damages done. 

Mr. Eden said, in reply to questions, that he was advised that 
the steps proposed would be sufficient to end these attacks, but if this 
| was not so they would not exclude the possibility of further action. 

[he steps proposed were sanctioned by international law and were, 
indeed, imperative to uphold it. 

Feb. 8.—General Franco’s Government, in a broadcast, stated that 
not only was there no proof that the torpedoing of British ships was 
done by them, but there was every probability that the Republican 
Government were responsible for it, since, as a consequence of military 
defeat, they saw no other way out of their difficult situation but to 
provoke an international war. 

They asked: if a responsible Government existed in Nationalist 
Spain why was Nationalist Spain not considered as a belligerent ? If 
such an authority did not exist, they did not understand Mr. Eden’s 
declarations. 

As to reprisals, they did not doubt the power of the British Navy, 
but they could not believe Great Britain should show off her strength 
igainst a country suffering internal conflict. 

Signor Gayda stated in his paper that France was sending large 
supplies of men and material into Spain to help the Republicans. 


Switzerland 

Feb. 10.—Two hundred Deputies addressed a request to the 
Federal Government urging them to get in touch with other countries 
and with the International Red Cross Society with the object of putting 
in end to the bombing of open towns in Spain. 


_ Feb. g.—It was understood that the French authorities had 
notified the Mufti of Jerusalem that the British Government had drawn 
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the attention of the French Government to political activities of his 
which were breaches of the conditions on which he was allowed to 
reside in Syria. 


U.S.A. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS 

Feb. 9.—The Council of the American Federation of Labour issued 
a statement calling on Congress to repeal or modify the undistributed 
profits and capital gains taxes, and advocating an increase in Federal 
funds for the relief of the unemployed. 

Feb. 10.—The President sent to Congress a request for an additional 
appropriation of $250 million for unemployment relief, stating that 
during the previous 3 months some 3 million people had lost their jobs. 

Funds already in hand would permit the employment of 1,700,000 
persons for the 6 months Jan.-June, whereas the number on the rolls 
was 1,950,000. The extra appropriation would permit of continued 
employment for Feb.-June of the number on the rolls and provide a 
reasonable measure of relief for those who had recently become un- 
employed. 

Feb. 14.—The Secretary of the Treasury announced that no more 
gold would be sterilized (i.e., not used as a basis for the expansion of 
the note issue or bank credits) by the Treasury until imports exceeded 
$400 million a year. Gold valued at $30 million imported in January 
would be deposited in the Federal Banks at once. 

The Senate passed the Farm Bill, giving the Government greater 
control over the production and marketing of agricultural products 
than did the A.A.A. (found to be unconstitutional by the Supreme 
Court). 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

Feb. 1.—Suggestions were made in the Senate by isolationists that 
an understanding existed between the Government and the British 
Government on foreign policy and on naval action. 

Admiral Leahy, continuing his testimony, said that reports that 
Japan was building 43,000 ton warships had been printed in Italy. 
If other nations were building ships of over 35,000 tons America would 
do the same. He believe that vessels of over 40,000 tons could pass 
through the Panama Canal. 

He repeated that there was no thought of co-operation with any 
other Navy and no intention of fighting any war except one strictly in 
self-defence. Even the increase recommended by President Roosevelt 
was not sufficient to permit the defence of both their coasts simultane- [ 
ously, while to operate effectively in other parts of the world they | 
would need a Navy three times the present size. 

Their defensive plans, he explained, included the protection of | 
Central and South American countries against European or Asiatic 
attack. 

Feb. 2.—The Chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee in 
the Senate denied categorically that an understanding existed with 
the British Government on naval action or policy, and in reply to Mr. 
Vinson’s question as to whether there were any truth in the statement 
that the Navy would join with those of France and England in policing 
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his the world Admiral Leahy said, ‘‘ That is incorrect. The American 
1 to programme is justified by the need of providing the U.S.A. with a naval 
strength of approximately the same proportion as the 5-5-3 ratio of ° 
the Washington and London Treaties.”’ 
The State Department announced that General Franco had agreed 
to release the Nantucket Chief. (See Spain. External Affairs.) 
ued Feb. 3.—Following Mr. Hull’s press conference the New York Times 
ted said that U.S. foreign policy began “ with a deep sense of indignation 
wed by the President and Mr. Hull against treaty violations in the world 
to-day and with the fear that wars will grow from these violations that 
nal will involve the United States. . 
hat “In its determination to avoid such an involvement the U.S. 
bs. Government has at times attempted measures to reform the treaty 
00 breakers. These include the President’s speech at Chicago in October, 
ols which Mr. Roosevelt must have hoped would help to dissipate pacificism 
ned and isolationism which are encouraging the pact-smashers to more 
7 aggression. 





Another measure was the Government’s declaration labelling 
Japan the aggressor in China, and another was the rearmament pro- 
gramme. Finally, there was the “ cautious diplomatic effort to move 
in parallel with Britain, without adopting a course of joint action, 
perilous politically and in other ways.”’ 

Feb. 5.—A Note was transmitted to the Japanese Government re 
naval building plans similar to that from Great Britain. (See Great 
Britain. External Affairs.) 

Feb. 6.—Mr. Hull, in a broadcast for the Economic Policy Com- 
mittee, said the Government were willing to limit and reduce armaments 
if other nations would co-operate. He attacked the ‘‘ permit nations ” 
—those which sought to be self-sufficient economically—and declared 
that economic warfare had been largely responsible for the alarming 
disintegration of all the international relationships which the world had 
recently witnessed. 

The world desperately needed international order based on a 
revitalization of international law, he went on, and offered as one means 
of peace his programme of trade agreements, which formed a “ con- 
structive and practical middle course between the disastrous extreme 
of sentimental internationalism, with ifs objectionable entanglements, 
and of narrow isolationism, with its inescapable regimentation and 
deterioration of domestic economy.” 

Feb. 7.—Admiral Leahy told the House Naval Committee that 
the Navy expected to solve the problems of defence without “ an 
alliance or alliances,” and had no foreign commitments. He added : 
“The Navy has no thought of obtaining assistance from any other 
nation. . . . There are no understandings regarding assistance to be 
given or received. There has been no talk of giving or receiving 
assistance. The Navy intends to stand on its own feet in providing 
protection to the United States.” 

Feb. 8.—A letter from Mr. Hull to Senator Pittman was read in 
the Senate replying to questions in a resolution introduced by Senator 
Hiram Johnson. It gave the simple answer “ No”’ to questions 
whether any alliance, agreement, or understanding existed or was 
contemplated with Great Britain relating to war or the possibility of 
war; whether there was any understanding or agreement, expressed 
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or implied, for the use of the Navy in conjunction with any other 
nation; and whether there was any understanding, etc., with any 
nation that the Navy or any part of it should police or patrol or be 
transferred to any particular ocean. 

Senator Pittman stated that world conditions were getting pro- 
gressively worse—much worse. “ The so-called authoritarian Govern- 
ments have been consolidating and strengthening war instrumentalities,”’ 
he went on, “and the so-called democratic Governments have been 
progressively retreating, with every indication of pacific fear. The 
continuation of such courses will inevitably result in continued conquests 
and ultimate war.”’ 

The democracies would be at a disadvantage; so, unless a change 
could be brought about, it was the duty of the U.S.A. to prepare its 
defences ‘‘ without regard to cost.”’ 

Feb. 9.—Mr. Hull was questioned at his press conference on a 
statement made in London re assurances of support allegedly given to 
the U.S. by the British Government in the event of difficulties in the 
Far East which might threaten war. He said he had heard of no such 
assurances either from officials or private individuals, and that there 
was no vestige of truth in the implication of an agreement or under- 
standing between the two countries. (Dr. Gilbert Murray had said, 
at a meeting in London, that he had “ reason to believe that we have 
given the American Government an assurance that we are ready at 
once to support them in any action they may take (in the Far East), 
facing any risk.’’) 

Feb. 12.—Mr. Hull, in a letter to Mr. Ludlow, said U.S. foreign 
policy was designed to avoid both “ extreme internationalism, with its 
political entanglements,” and also “ extreme isolationism.” ‘‘In my 
opinion,” he went on, “ all ships and auxiliary vessels provided for in 
the proposed programme are needed for the national defence of the 
United States and its possessions, . . . It is the belief of those of us 
who, with a full sense of our responsibility, advocate these increases 
in our naval strength that the making of these increases will contribute 
towards the attainment of that objective ”’ (7.e., keeping out of war). 

It was “‘ appropriate and advisable’’ that they should proceed 
‘on parallel lines’’ with other Governments with whom they had 
common objectives and interests, but reserving always the fullest 
freedom of judgment and the right of independence of action. ‘‘ We 
believe,”’ he ended, ‘“‘ that the people of this country desire that the 
country should be respected, that our nationals and our interests 
abroad should be given fair treatment, and that these should prevail 
in world conditions of peace, order, and security.”’ 

Japanese reply to Note of Jan. 17 re. violation of rights, etc., in 
China. (See Sino-Japanese War. Foreign Interests.) 

Feb. 14.—Senator King introduced a resolution that Congress 
should request the President to invite foreign Governmer.ts to a con- 
ference in Washington in the interest of world peace and of “‘ the relief 
of all nations from the burdens of inordinate and unnecessary expendi- 
ture for armaments.” 


U.S.S.R. 


Feb. 10.—Protest to the Rumanian Government ve. disappearance 
of M. Butenko. (See Rumania.) 
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Feb. 14.—General Loktyonoff was appointed C.-in-C. of the Red 
Air Force, in succession to General Alksnis, who was understood to be 
in disgrace. 

Prav da published a statement by Stalin, who declared they had 
two problems before them : that of internal relations, t.e., of overcoming 
their own bourgeoisie and building a complete socialism, and that of 
external relations, #.e., of fully securing the country from the dangers 
of armed intervention and restoration. 

The first problem had been solved, and this he called “ the victory 

{ Socialist construction in a single country.’’ Trotsky and his sup- 
porters had wanted to turn the country back to the road of bourgeois 
development while covering their apostasy with false references to 

the victory of the revolution ” in other countries. They denied the 
possibility of building socialism in Russia without the previous victory 
of the revolution in the other, capitalist, countries, but they were 
wrong. 
As to external relations, since they lived not on an island but in 
. system of States, several of them hostile, ‘“‘we say frankly and 
honestly,”’ he went on, “ that a victory of Socialism in our country is 
not vet final. But from this it follows that the second problem has not 
yet been solved and it will still have to be solved.’ This could be 
done only by joining the serious efforts of the international proletariat 
with the still more serious efforts of the whole Soviet people. 

International proletarian connections of the working classes in the 
Union with those in bourgeois countries should be strengthened and 
reinforced. Political assistance from the working class of the bourgeois 
countries to those of the Union, in the event of an armed attack, should 
be organized, and vice versa. Finally, the Red Army and Air Force 
should be strengthened and the whole people kept in a state of mobiliza- 
tion and preparedness in the face of danger of an attack. 


Yugoslavia 

Feb. 8.—The Government granted an amnesty to all those con- 
demned for offences connected with the struggle over the Concordat, 
and the Supreme Council of the Church rescinded the excommunication 
of the Ministers and Deputies who voted for it in July, 1937. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS 
1938 


February 2: .. Council of the Balkan Entente Angora 
February 2 ... “Conference of Experts on NGepuinians for 

Settlement .. Geneva 
March 31 ... ‘Advisory Committee of Experts on “Slavery Geneva 
March .. The General Election * es Buigaria 
April 2 ... The General Election aig Egypt 
April 5 .... “Permanent Central Opium Board . a Geneva 
April 21 vias s Advisory Committee on Social Questions ... Geneva 
May 23 te a Committee on the Limitation 


py Cultivation Geneva 


May 25... _..... World Eucharistic Congress . Budapest 
June 8 .... .... *“Permanent Mandates Commission .. Geneva 
August 1-6 _....._ _International Congress of Anthropological 

and Ethnological Sciences ; Copenhagen 


* League of Nations or International Labour Offices. 
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